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TASK FORCE ON SCHOOL DROPOUTS 

Public Hearing 
January 13, 1987 

On January 13, 1987, the Governors* Task Force on School Dropouts held a national public hearing 
at the Minnesota State Capitol in St. Paul, Participating task force Governors and staflF designees 
heard testimony from researchers, policymakers, practitioners, and advocacy groups concerned with 
and involved in the resolution of the dropout problem. In soliciting testimony, the task force 
sought to examine issues reflected in the following questions: 

■ Who is at risk, and what are the circumstances that create the problem? 

■ How do we prevent the problem of dropouts? What retention strategies currently serve 
potential dropouts?- 

I Wl-iich are the exemplary intervention programs, and how do they address the needs of those 
who have dropped out? 

■ What public/private and interagency cooperatives exist to resolve the problem, and how do they 
work? 

The following is a summary of selected testimony. 

Jacqueline P. Danzberger, The Institute for Educational Leadership 

Jacqueline Danzberger is co-author of a new study. Dropouts In America: Enough is Known/or 
Action, released by The Institute for Educational Leadership in March 1987. The study suggests we 
know enough about what works with the at-risk youth population to allow policymakers to develop 
appropriate policies and programs to serve two distinct groups of dropouts: accessible youth, those 
youth who the data show will re-enter and succeed in the "second chance" education system; and 
estranged youth, those who do not succeed in the "second chance" system because of the complexity 
and severity of their problems. 

The study shows that being a dropout is not a permanent condition for many youth who leave 
school, but there are a few institutional policies to assure that they are appropriately served. There 
are three themes central to dropout prevention eflbrts th::t policymakers should consider. First, 
intervention must respond to children*s and adolescents* distinct and individual needs. Second, 
programs must respond to the social and economic problems that afflict poor and minority 
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youngster?. Third, dropout prevention must address the crisis of competency that immobilizes 
many at-risk youths. 

A number of risk faaors associated with the decision to leave school have been clearly 
identified These include foiling behind grade level, poor academic performance, repeated 
detentions and suspensions, adolescent pregnancy, learning disabilities and stress, language 
difficulties, and the attraction of work. 

Dropout prevention policies should begin in the early grades of elementary school and continue 
through high school. Among the areas for change that policymakers should consider are: 

I re-orientation of grade promodon policies; 

I reform of the current counseling and truant/attendance ofGcer system; 

I integration of comprehensive health and support services; 

I concentrated remediation with individualized instruction; 

I effective school, business, and community collaboration; 

g improved incentives; 

I full-time and year-round schools; 

I heightened accountability of the public education system for at-risk students and dropouts at all 
levels of schooling; and 

I improved staff training for educators and social services professionals. 

And, possibly most important to policy change, a system is needed for coordinated longitudinal 
monitoring and individualized educational management of at-risk children throughout their 
years in public elementary aj.id secondary education. 

The following are highlights of the report's recommendations for state and local policymakers: 

1. Develop coimncn intra* and inter-state definitions of a school dropout, with greater 
accountability on the part of schools, school districts, and state agencies for accurate data 
collection and dissemination. 

2. Implement at the district level a K-12 longitudinal monitoring system of the educational progress 
and attempted interventions for at-risk students. 

3. Develop incentives and supporting resources to encourage school-based leadership to respond 
to environmental factors, such as health and family, affecting students* educational progress. 

4. Design school-based strategies to address the needs of and make appropriate program referrals 
for youth who drop out 

5. Establish a "neutral" state body for "estranged" youth that identifies and registers these youth 
and assures appropriate assessment, concentrated support services, and referral to "second 
chance" education programs. 

6. Develop new directions in teacher and social service worker education and in-service staff 
development that reflect knowledge of effective staff attitudes and behaviors toward at-risk 
children and youth. 
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Hon. Anthony Earl, Former Governor of ^sconsin 



As wc began to examine Wisconsin's educational needs, it became clear that Wisconsin needed 
an effective law requiring local communities to act to reduce the cost to society of school failure. 
Wisconsin's ^'Children At Risk" law, passed in 1985. requires local communities to: 

I Identify the population that must be served through special programs. Children at risk, 
identified by the law, constitute children who are one or more /ears behind their age or grade 
level in number of credits attained or in basic skills and who are or have been dropouts; have 
been absent from school for extended periods without an acceptable excuse; are adjudicated 
delinquents; or are teen parents. 

I Develop plans to meet the needs of identified children in all 432 .school districts. Districts with 
fifty or with more dropouts or a dropout rate higher than 5 percent submit their plan to tlie 
sute superintendent of public instruction for approval. 

I Maintain accounubility factors. School districts receive additional state financial aid for each 
pupil enrolled in an at-risk program if three of five outcomes are met. 

I Work with the sute superintendent of public instruction, who will assist school districts in 
meeting the letter of the law. 

I Overall, the law mandates local action and solutions but also provides for experimentation to 
meet the needs of the local population. 

While the most important accomplishment in Wisconsin was getting a law on the books, the 
requirement that non-school entities be involved in developing a solution is one of the more 
essential provisions of the law. Any truly effective plan to meet the needs of children at risk must 
include z cooperative effort among the government, education, human services, and business 
communities. A variety of health, social, educational, and economic factors contribute to school 
^zHurc, All segments of society should be part of the solution. 

Our experience has allowed us to develop some suggested elements for i national model, 
including the following: 

I providing preschool through grade 12 programming; 

I allowing for curriculum modifications and alternative programs for students; 

I emphasizing education for employment with career exploration and vocational education 
opportunities; 

I creating incentives for school districts to improve their graduation rates; 
I setting up mentor programs that link students to the world of work; 
I planning rctum-to-school workshops for dropouts and their parents; 

■ implementing a school/community/busincss policymaking dropout prevention council; 

■ funding a staff development program; 
I requiring parental involvement; and 

I providing incentives for students to graduate, including such options as. work placement or 
special financial assistance to continue with education. 
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Janice Earle, National Association of State Boards of Education 



Successful retention programs seem to have a number of charaaeristics in common. 
Generally, these programs: use motivational and self-esteem building strate^es In working with 
students; rely on individualized, self-paced, competency-based instruction to teach basic skills; 
combine academic learning with job-related tasks or employment training; and pay attention to 
health, social, cmodonal, economic, and other non-academic needs of youth. 

State policymakers can apply ^ number of incentives and sanctions to encourage local schools 
and districts to address issues related to high-risk youth. In concert with others, sute boards can 
focus attention on at-risk youth, creating incentives through such activities as providing technical 
assistance and targeting resources. They can require action plans from districts with high dropout 
rates or withhold accrediution from those who do not meet state standards. 

State policymakers must ensure that programs for high*risk youth are comprehensive in nature, 
e.g., that both prevention and remediation are addressed simultaneously at all grade levels, and that 
interagency cooperation is a criterion by "which sutewide programming is measured. 

Gloria Frazier, National Foundation for the Improvement of Education 

Hie National Foundation for the Improvement of Education is a non*profit foundation created 
by the National Education Association in 1969 to "improve the quality of education available to 
citizens of the United States and other countries." As part of its ongoing action-orientcd research, it 
has developed several recommendations for successful dropout prevention that may be helpful to 
governors. 

The dropout problem is not simply an educational problem of the schools alone; it is a 
commtmity problem. Cooperation throughout the local community is essential if dropout 
prevention strategies are to succeed. . State governments can spearhead collaborative efforts to 
encourage community action through policy, regulation, and legislation. In all cases, this support 
should assist local communities in designing collaborative solutions that are best suited to their local 
needs snd circumstances. 

Communities must have the flexibility to leverage resources. Key ingredients of such flexibility 
include the following: 

I reallocating and restricting the use of &nds to encourage collaborative eflbrts of state and local 
agencies to achieve maximum impact and avoid waste and duplication; 

I revising state and local laws, regulations, and policies tha: currently make it too easy for youth 
drop out of school; 

I making it easier for individuals to drop back into the educational system; 

I requiring competency-based outcomes rather than a certain number of hours spent learning; 

I linking economic support and education programs to help students meet their economic needs 
without resorting to leaving school; and 

I encouraging interagency collaboration to identify at-risk students at aU levels, from early 
childhood through high school. 

Collaboration is required to provide comprehensive services to the total person. 'VC'nile the 
classroom is the essential focal point for effective dropout prevention programs, training must 
involve the entire school and community. 
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Dr. Jeff Johnson, 70001 Training and Employment Ins:itute 
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70001, a WashingtoH'bascd, private, non-profit, public service organization was created in 1SXS9 
through a partnership bcm'een business and education a.*; a response to the local dropout problem 
in Wilmington, Delaware. 70001 ciurenily operates a network of sLty programs in twenty-three 
sutes. These programs equip each participant with skills in employment, education^ and 
motivatioa In an affiliate relationship, 70001 contracts with local organizations to provide services 
in the area. The local group assumes responsibility for administration, while 70001 provides the 
program model, training, and technical assistance. 

Recent educational reform strategies, such as the teacher competency test, state planning 
models, and policics.such as "no pass, no play," have not stemmed the tide of high dropout rates. It 
is apparent that the issue of educational equity, particularly with regard to disadvanuged students, is 
of prime concern among educators. School officials are beginning to realize that dropping out of 
school is not always selMnflicted. If students are going to be encouraged to stay in school, 
traditional teaching methods and school curricula will have to change. 

Organizations such as the 70001 Training and Employment Institute should be carefully 
examined for alternative solutions. 

The 70001 program in suburban Hennepin, Minnesou, is a typical example. The vocational 
school district administers the suburban Hennepin 70001 program and operates two training sites in 
the area. Both the Job Taining Partnership Act and vocational education monies are tiscd to 
support the program, so many youth are eligible to participate. Three hundred youth are enrolled 
in the program and are provided with a broad range of supportive services in addition to training. 
Hennepin 70001 currently is making plans to implement a youth entrepreneurship program. 

In addition to alternative education programming, 70001 is involved in providing effective 
intervention strategics to get potential dropouts to stay in «chool. In Norfolk, Virginia, 70001 is 
preparing to implement such a program through a partnership with Systems Management American 
Corporation and the Norfolk Public Schools. The projea will work to encourage twenty teen 
mothers to suy in school by offering the incentive of a job. Several components of the traditional 
70001 model will be integrated into this model program, including the provision of job readiness 
skills and motivational activities. In addition, students must improve their academic performance, 
inaease school attendance, and develop proper nutrition habits. 

70001 also Is setting up dropout prevention activities in cooperation with school districts in the 
Appalachian region, where school dropout ntes exceed the national average. Through a grant from 
the Appalaciiian Regional Commission und the Levi Strauss Foundation, 70001 is developing 
intervention strategies for sb: Appalachian school districts. Each program will include one or more 
of the following components: job readiness skills, motivational aaivities, and remedial education 
through the provision of che Comprehensive Competencies Program. 

The results of these promising interventions will enable 70001 to develop effective 
demonstration programs to assist other schools in tackling this chronic problem. 

Emily €• Martin, OfBce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, U.S. 
Department of Justice 

The OfBce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, through formula grants to states, 
pr -x'fdes ongoing support for innovative programs to help communities meet the challenge of 
•n?mg school dropi-yuts and provides necessary and effective scrvicec for those who require 
.ve cdnc^.:innal options. 




Results of empirical research on the relationship between dropping out and delinquent 
behavior are not consistent Most successful programmatic efforts to address school dropouts have 
adopted a holistic approach that considers dropping out as a component of a larger set of adolescent 
problem behaviors, such as drug and alcohol use and the acting out in the classroom of troubled 
interactions with &mily members. The OfBce of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention has 
funded demonstration projects aimed at reducing some of these problems. They includes: New 
Pride, Cities In Schools, and Positive Action Through Holistic Education. These programs have not 
only reduced the dropout rate in their respective jurisdictions, but because of their overall goal of 
helping young people grow into healthy, productive adults, they have been able to affea other 
problematic areas in the lives of their target population. 

A useful approach to developing appropriate policies and programs may be to avoid focusing on 
why young people get into trouble, and instead ask how they grow into healthy, productive adults. 
Some basic propositions include: 

I Young people become productive adults because society provides them with opportunities to 
feel useful and competent, to develop a sense of belonging, and to feel they are capable of 
influencing their immediate futures. 

0 Young people are likely to grow up to be productive adults when they see themselves and are 
seen by others in positive ways. 

1 Negative labels and limited access to desirable opportunities and roles lead to alienation. Such 
young people have little stake in conforming to rules or trying to achieve, so delinquency, 
dropping out, truancy, classroom disruption, *uid even running away may follow. 

Pierce A* Quinlin, National Alliance of Business 

The issue of dropout prevention is central to the issue of youth employment and overall 
employability. A failure to confront this issue will ultimately threaten our world leadership, our 
economic competitiveness, and even our national security. However, the problem* will yield to 
effort, with the sustained commitment of all of us, not only individually, but in new partnerships. 
For business, it is no. longer an issue of social responsibility, but an economic necessity to get 
involved, to work with the schools on the prevention side, and to work through the Job Training 
Partnership Act system to provide the second chance options to at-dsk youth. The strength of our 
nation and the profitability of our corporations will depend on the education and preparation of our 
workers. 

Implications of These Trends for Business 

Companies are finding that basic skill deficiencies (reading, writing, and arithmetic) and 
inadequate analytical and communication skills are adding to their costs through greater remediation 
expenses, lower productivity, higher supervisory time, aiid poor product quality. 

On the larger level, in the next five years, America will be forced to compete with the military to 
fill entry-level jobs. Now the military needs one of every nine people. If present levels are 
maintained, by 1992 they will need one of three. If basinesses cannot find sufficient entry-level 
workers, they may have to change the age mix of their employees, hire young people with more 
severe deficiencies, or move their operations offshore. No matter what the choice, there are 
profound implications for our nation*s present and future productivity, security, economic 
competitiveness, and social fiibric. 

School dropouts may be left entirely out of the workforce, unable to find jobs. The costs to 
businesses and communities of this growing class are obvious increases in welfare dependency, 
crime and unrest, decreases in tax revenues, and ultimately, loss, of competitiveness in global 
markets. 
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What Needs to be Done? 



1. We need to heighten public awareness to keep the public eye focused on pressing issues 
relating to America's youth, schools, and workplaces. We need to make greater use of our 
media and TV, as ABC has done in its "Project Dteracy, U.S."* We are pleased that Jim Dufiy of 
ABC has joined NAB's board, and we are hopefiil about future collaboration. 

2. Schools need to stretch beyond the traditional teaching to attract, motivate, and retain students 
through graduation. They need to ofifer special services and approaches for young people with 
special, but all too common, needs such as day care, health information, and personal 
counseling. Schools need to involve businesses, and work ^vith them, to structure 
opportunities and incentives that will show the young people that there is a connection 
between school performance and the ability to obtain, a quality job. 

3. Illiteracy is so critical an issue that schools, families, communities, and businesses must make a 
frontal attack, through preschool programs, through one-to-one interventions and through 
special technology-based remediation efforts. It is insuflBcient to address literacy solely in the 
workplace, although efforts are needed there as well. 

4. Businesses must get more involved with the schools, through join-a-school efforts, or Boston 
Compact-type partnerships, or in other ways. Businesses can contribute by providing 
information to students about the world of work, serving as mentors and role models, providing 
work experience, offering scholarships, or loaning equipment Corporate leaders must return 
to service on school boards. 

5. The role of the Private 'Industry Councils, under the Job Training Partnership Act, can be 
expanded to encourage greater services to dropouts, and to ensure beaer use of the 40 percent 
Oi federal funds that they receive to serve youth. These councils are excelle:it building blocks 
to convene and galvanize community action, to serve as the bridge, the broker, and the caulyst, 
to draw together the public and private community resources on specific labor market 
problems. 

6. As the federal role has changed, the states, which have generally outstanding leadership, 
continue to be the most effective level at which overall policy and principles of coordination can 
be set The states can promote ways to reorder and restructure the service delivery system to 
take a more hoUstic approach. States can help track an at-risk youth through his or her 
maturation, remove artificial institutional barriers, provide a system that can respond more 
quickly to "warning signals.** Moreover, states can leverage resources to supplement the 
remediation services at the local level. State legislatures can appropriate funds to supplement 
activities in the JTPA system as twenty or so currently are doing. 

7. We must target our efforts where the problems are most acute, in large cities where the dropout 
rates can be as high as 80 percent, and toward the large numbers of minority and poor youth, 
who will constitute a greater proportion of our workforce in the future. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The problem of school dropouts has been the focus of intense public attention over the last few 
years. The Business Advisory Committee of the Education Commission of the States (ECS), in its 
1985 report "Reconnecting Youth", set out the increasing consequences of school dropouts for the 
nation*s well-being and challenged the country's business, education, government, and social service 
leaders to take the actions necessary to guarantee "disconneaed youth" a productive future. Since 
then, a host of local, state, and national reports have reinforced this message. Some reports, 
including the monograph recently released by the Institute for Educational Leadership, "Dropouts in 
America: Enough is Known for Action," have gone so far as to suggest specific strategies and 
programs to meet the needs of "at-risk" youth and begin to address the dropout problem. 

Although there has been a great deal of discussion about the dropout problem both in 
professional circles and in the popular media, there has been a noticeable absence of attention to 
the costs associated with addressing the dropout problem and the ways dropout prevention and 
recovery programs can be financed. To deal with these types of issues, policymakers will need to 
answer several key questions: 

■ What is the magnitude of the problem? Where is it concentrated? How is it changing? 

I How much do different interventions cost? What are the tradeoflfs among them? 

I How would new dropout prevention programs "fit" with other existing programs to serve "at- 
risk" youth? How can resources for diSerent programs be coordinated to ensure optimum 
utilization and maximum impact? 

y How would new dropout prevention programs relate to other policies, such as increased 
graduation requirements and fiscal equalization? 

■ How do different strat^es for serving at-risk youth and school dropouts work in practice? Are 
some strategies more eflfective than others in dropout prevention and recoveiy? 

This paper is designed as a resource guide to assist state policymakers and program planners 
develop new approaches for financing dropout prevention and recovery programs. The guide will 
consist of three major sections. The first section of the paper will set out some questions that 
policymakers need to address in planning new dropout prevention and recovery initiatives. It then 
will discuss the process of determining the resources that are required to meet programmatic needs 
and suggest actions to take to ensure that there is a match between programmatic requirements and 
funding strategies. 
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The second section will review briefly the range of programs and activities that states currency 
arc funding to meet the ecademic, personal, and vocational needs of dropouts and potential 
dropouts. The section will focus both on the typer^ of programs that are being funded and on the 
ways resources are being distributed to school districts and other types of institutions. 

Finally, the last section oi ^e guide aiU draw on recent research and current practice to suggest 
some approaches that might be used to fund dropout prev^mtion and recovery programs. The 
approaches range from such traditional mechanisms as grants competitions to school districts to 
grants to alternative schools to provide core or supplementary services for at-risk youth. In our 
review of these different funding strategies, we will attempt not only to describe the funding 
mechanism but also to discuss the problems associated with it and the ways that these problems can 
be addressed if the strategy is to be employed successfully. 
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ISSUES TO ADDRESS IN PLANNING AND 
FINANCING DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAMS 



The statistics regarding the magnitude of the dropout problem are alarming. Most estimates place 
the dropout rate at 14 to 18 percent, but dropout rates for minorities and inner-cit)r youth are 
estimated at two to three times the national average. Faced with these figures, the first reacdon of 
planners and policymakers is often to jump in and develop new initiatives and get them off the 
ground as quickly as possible without fully considering either the short- term or long-term 
consequences of their actions. A more reasoned approach - and one that is likely to meet with 
greater success over the long run - is for policymakers to work through at the outset the answers to 
a series of key questions about the scope of the problem and the resources that will be needed to 
meet it Through this process, policymakers will be in a better position to ensure that there is a 
match between programmatic needs and the funds to support them. 

The Scope of the Problem 

The first set of questions that policymakers must address as a precursor to funding dropout 
prevention initiatives concerns the dimensions of the problem: 

How many dropouts are there in the state? \nierc arc they located? 

The number of dropouts in a state is one of the most basic pieces of information about a state's 
education system. And, while it might appear to policymakers that the answer to the question "How 
many dropouts are there?** would be immediately at hand, in feet this is not the case. At the current 
time, there are two major national sources of data about school dropouts, but differences in data 
collection procedures and definitions produce widely divergent estimates about the number of 
dropouts. At the state and local levels, the problem is even worse. Anecdotes abound about the 
problems in obtaining accurate and comparable data firom schools and school districts on the 
number of students who drop out each year. The problem is well illustrated in Chicago, where 
students who leave school before graduation are grouped into nineteen separate categories called 
"leave codes." These include such categories as "lost not coming to school," "needed at home," 
and "married," along with "dropout" As a result, only a small number of school-leavers are actually 
lisied as dropouts (Hahn and Danzberger). 

Even where definitions of dropouts are relatively similar, districts use different methods of 
calculating dropout rates. Some districts calculate annual dropout rates by dividing the number of 
dropouts in a particular grade span, e.g., grades 9-12, by the fell enrollment for those grades. 
Others calculate a cohort rate by dividing the number of students who drop out of high school over 
a four-year period by the number of entering fireshmen. Still other districts are reputed to "adjust" 
their counting procedures to document the need for resources or to demonstrate progress in 




addressing the problem. Just a simple shift from an annual to a cohort rate will make the dropout 
problem appear worse; the reverse shift would foster the district's repuution as a leader in reducing 
the dropout problem. 



As a first step in assessing the magnitude of the dropout problem, state policymakers must 
establish a standard definition of a school dropout and require that school districts coUea and 
accurately report these data on a regular, recurring basis. This step will force school districts to pay 
more attention to the dropout problem - particularly if funding is tied to accurate reporting of 
dropout counts - and will give states the information they need to estimate the resources needed to 
address i:. 

What are the characteriiUcs of dropouts and idtere are they located? 

Although the dau on the number of dropouts at the local, state, and national levels leave much 
to be desired, other demographic data and research on school dropouts can be used by 
policymakers to get a bcner handle on the problem and on the relative incidence of school dropouts 
in different parts of the state. We know, for example, that dropout rates for blacks and Hispanics 
are considerably higher than dropout rates for ^tes and that dropouts firequently come firom large 
families of low socioeconomic status where a parent or older sibling also has dropped out of school 
(QpoUone; Rumbcrger; Sherman). In addition, dropouts are more likely to have histories of school 
failure, as evidenced by lower academic achievement, lower test scores, high rates of school absence, 
and retention in earlier grades. Much of this data, including datt on age, race and ethnicity, 
attendance and retention rates, and, in niany stores, standardized test scores, often are collected at 
the school or distria level by sute education agencies. While these data will not correspond 
precisely with dropout counts - since not all students with those charaaeristics or b^chaviors drop 
out of school - they may be used in the absence of accurate, comparable dropout figures, to estimate 
the magnitude of a sute*s dropout problem and the relative incidence of at-risk youth or potential 
dropouts in different areas of the state. These dau also can be used as proxy measures for school 
dropouts in allocating resources for dropout prcvcntiori programs. 

Is the number of dropouts growing or declining? Will the problem grow or decline in future 
years? 

Of key concern to policymakers as they plan dropout prevention programs is not only the 
magnitude of the current problem, but whether the problem is likely to grow or decline in the future. 
To answer these questions, policymakers need to consider several faaors. First, ^at are the 
trends in the state's overall school enrollment? Is the number of students in the system' increasing 
or decreasing? It is almost self-evident that states such as Florida and Texas, which for several years 
have been experiencing relatively JJgh rates of enrollment growth, are likely to have more school 
dropouts in future years than states like Michigan and .New Yoric, where enrollments are continuing 
to decline. Policymakers must nonetheless be sensitive to this factor since it will affea the number 
of students who may require special services and possibly the type of services they may requJre. 

In addition to looking at overall enrollments, policymakers must focus more specifically on 
enrollments in the early grades and on the characteristics of children who arc entering the school 
system. Research on school dropouts has found that most students leave school between the ninth 
and tenth grades - firequently at the time of transition firom junior high school to high school; 
Hispanic students often drop out even earlier. Recent reports in the professional press and the 
popular media also indicate that many school systems that still are experiencing an overall decline in 
enrollment are facing enrollment growth in the early elementary grades due to the baby boomlet of 
the late 1970s and early 1980s. It is therefore essential for policymakers to closely consider 
enrollment trends in the elementary school grades, since the population now entering school will 
create the pool of potential dropouts for the next decade. 

They also must consider careftiUy the student population that the schools will have to educate. 
As stated above, dropouts tend to come disproportionately firom low-income and minority families. 
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Staitcs such as California, where the minority population in the schools is growing quite rapidly 
between 1980 and 1984, minority enrollments in California grew by 25 percent (Office for Civil 
Rights; Center for Education Sutistics) - therefore are likely to face increases in the number of 
potential dropouts, while other sutes such as Idaho and Kansas, with small or declining minority 
populations, are less likely to experience an increase in the dropout problem. Policymakers must 
not get caught up in the "California syndrome* and assume that what happens in California now will 
occur in their own state a few years down the road They must instead review the demographics of 
their own state to obtain the best perspective on the current and future dimensions of the dropout 
problem. 

Finally, to obtain the most comprehensive picture of the dropout problem, policymakers must 
look closely at the changes in the school population within the sute, as well as in the sute as a 
whole. Numerous studies on school dropouts provide clear evidence that dropout rates are highest 
in central dty school systems and in poor rural school districts in Appalachia and the deep South 
(Sherman). Again, however, the situation is not the same in all surcs. Therefore, only through an 
analysis of demographic and enrollment trends by school distria will policymakers be able to assess 
where resources are needed and develop funding stratepcs that direct resources to the places that 
need them most 

Resource Requirements 

Establishing the scope of the dropout problem is simply the first step in developing a strategy to 
esublish programs to address the problem, but it will clearly play a key role in determining the 
resources that will be required to -finance these programs and how these resources should be 
distributed. However, once the context of the problem has been defined, policymakers next must 
consider a set of questions about program costs and the mechanisms that will be used to fund these 
programs. Specifically they must address the following questions: 

I What are the resources that are required to address the dropout problem, both in the shon run 
and the long run? 

i What institutions should receive program funds? 

I How should program resources be distributed? 

I How can financial incentives be used to foster the most eflfectiv'; use of resources and program 
success? 

I How can program resources be coordinated with other programs that service at-risk youth and 
school dropouts? 

Cost of Program Services 

A key factor influencing the resource requirements of a dropout prevention program is the type 
of services that the program will support To state the obvious, certain intervention strategics are 
likely to be more costly than others. Job training programs that use specialized staff and expensive 
equipment to provide both academic remediation and vocational training clearly are going to be 
more expensive to operate than peer tutoring programs that pay older students a modest stipend for 
tutoring younger children. Ideally, research would be available to policymakers that provides 
definitive answers about "what v.orks" in dropout prevention and recovery. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. The current state of research at best describes the types of 
services provided to at*risk youth and school dropouts and the charaaeristics or components of 
programs that appear to be "working" (Wchlagc; Intcrcultural Development Research Association; 
Center for the Study of Social Policy). Policymakers therefore are limited in their ability to estimate 
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the potential resources required for dropout prevention initiatives. Ho^wer, several courses of 
action are open to them. 



One course of action wouid be to study the problem further. This could be done through a 
combination of two activities: review of evaluation reports on the cost of dropout prevention 
programs; and a small-scale empirical study of existing programs to analyze the cost of different types 
of interventions. This approach is the most limited in scale and would entail relative!; little financial 
outlay by the sute. It would involve research grants to one or more institutions to assess the status 
of knowledge on effective practices and possibly small-scale funding of dissemination activities to 
apprise practitioners of these pracrices. 

A second approach would be to fund a variety of demonstration projects to develop more 
refined estimates of program costs and 7/ ihc same time provide the basis for an analj^is of the cost- 
effectiveness of different types of dropo^u prevention strategies. These projects might be funded 
through discretionary grants, cich of which would take a different approach to addressing »^^ 
dropout problem. Although demonstrations may not provide the answer to "what works" in 
dropout prevention, they might provide policymakers with guidance for future projects. In 
addition, they represent a low-cost option for dealing with the problem. 

A third course of action would be to proceed with a full-scale initiative, even though all the 
evidence about "what works" is not yet available. Policymakers could draw on the avjdiable data to 
deveiop "ballpark' estimates as dau from new prograuns arc generated. Although the fuH'Scale 
approach is in some ways less systematic than the other two, it is consistent with the dropout 
prevention literature, nich suggests that there is no single solution to the dropout problem. 
Through cxperimenution with diverse ^proache?. policymakers may, in addition to generating 
comprehensive cost data, also lay the groundwork lor making better determinations about "what 
works" in dropout prevention. 

Program Recipients 

The vast majority of dropout prevention programs currently in operation arc provided 
exclusively by public school districts. The overriding objective of these programs is to prevent 
students from leaving high school before graduation. The program focuses either singularly or in 
combination with one of the foUosving areas: attendance, academic performance, personal and social 
behavior, and career preparation and job training. 

The complexity of the dropout problem in recent years has created a whole new set of providers 
of dropout prevention services. These include other departments of government, as well as 
community service agencies, job training organizations, and private industry. Increasingly, we are 
seeing a proliferation of collaborative arrangements in which schools and non-school agencies work 
together to provide a set of coordinated services for dropout-prone students and youth who already 
have left school. In some cases, non-school institutions are commiuing material and staff resources 
for schools to use in providing programs and services. In other cases, they are providing services to 
students directly. 

The entrance of new providers of services into the dropout prevention arena raises some critical 
questions for policymakers: What institutions should be the recipients of dropou! prevention funds? 
Should school districts be the exclusive recipients of funds or should other public and private 
institutions receive program funding as well? If so, how should funding be distributed to ensure the 
optimum use of resources? 

One option would Umit funding exclusively to school disuicts - as typically has been the case 
until the recent past The presumption here is that schools possess adequate skills and resources to 
deal eflcoively with the dropout problem alone and that concentrating resources in school rather 
than dispersing them among a more diverse array of providers would produce the best results. This 
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Strategy, however, would reinforce the near-monopoly of public schools as providers of educational 
services and might restria the development of more innova tive approaches to the dropout problem. 

A second option would be to provide set-asides of fixed proportions of funds to different types 
of service providers, broadening the potential array of dropout prevention services and stimulating 
competition among providers to produce the best results. This approach would guarantee that 
both schools and other providers receive at least some funding and might thus mitigate the 
competition for funds to some degree. Under this approach, incentives also could be built into the 
funding system to develop collaborative arrangements to provide more integrated services to 
students and minimi2e service duplication. 

Finally, a third 9ption would be to open up all funding to all institutions rather than set aside a 
share of funds to difierent types of providers. This approach could use an open-ended grants 
competition to fund only proposals that qualify under the program's standards. Again, a more open 
system is likely to generate more intense competition for funding, but this could be overcome by 
providing incentives for collaborative arrangements. Also, a more open competition runs the risk of 
dispersing relatively modest funds over too many providers and dissipating the efficacy of resources. 
Regulations therefore might be needed to ensure that only projects that were sufficient in their size 
and concentration of resources would be funded under the program. 

The determination a state makes about who receives funding inevitably will depend on the 
state's particular situation. In some states, and in seleaed localities within these states, there 
already may exist a network of agencies with the capacity to provide at-risk students with the services 
they require, either independently or as an adjuna to schools; in other cases, it may have to be 
created. Similarly, in some states where there is more of a tradition of collaboration between 
schools and non-school agencies, it may be easier politically for states to fund programs for dropout- 
prone youth outside the public school setting. In other states, politics may dictate otherwise. The 
research on dropout prevention, however, does indicate that the linkages between the school, the 
community, and private business is an important component of many ''successfur programs. It 
therefore may be appropriate for policymakers to foster these linkages through coordinated funding 
of programs in school districts and other community institutions. 

Distribution of Resources for Dropout Prevention 

Once determinations are made about the types of programs that will be funded and the 
resources that are needed to fund them, policymakers then must decide how funds will be 
distributed. will assume for the moment that some resources will be made available to non- 
school agencie?, but that the bulk of program funding will be allocs^^ed to school districts, as this is 
standard practice in financing elementary and secondary education. Here again, there are some key 
questions that need to be addressed: 

I Should funding for prevention programs b3 distributed to aU districts or targeted only on 
districts with high concentrations of dropout-prone youth? If the latter, what criteria should 
be used to targe?, program funds? 

I Should funding be included in the state's general aid formula or distributed through a separate 
categorical program? Should funding be linked to "ability to pay," as measured by property 
wealth or personal income? 

The questions set out above are not unique to the financing of dropout prevention programs. 
They are instead the traditional issues that state policymakers face on a recurring basis in financing 
their regular school programs. In considering whether funds for dropout prevention programs 
should be distributed through a general aid formula or through a categoric*! orogram, policymakers 
in essence, must decide how much "ability to pay" should come into piay in the allocation of 
resources. Where they decide to distribute funds through a categorical program that does not 
include a wealth-equalization factor, two districts with the same number - or proportion - of 
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dropout-prone youth would receive equal or equivalent funding, even though one district may well 
be able to fund the program from its local tax base. The burden of funding therefore will 
disproportionately on the district with the lower tax base. On the other hand, vAere they decide to 
use the general aid fokTAula - or a categorical program with an equalization formula - they would at 
least take into account to some extent differences in school districts' fiscal capacity. Thus, even if 
the dropout problem is the same in both districts, the state would subsidize a larger share of 
program costs in the district with the snmaller tax base. 

The issue of ability to pay becomes particularly significant where there is a lack of 
correspondence between ability to pay and the scope of the dropout problem. This is often the 
case in states with large city school districts whidi have high concentrations of dropout-prone youth, 
but which may also have relatively large tax bases to support dropout prevention programs. If 
funds are distributed through a state's basic equalization formula, these districts would receive a 
smaller share of program funding, even though the dropout problem might be most acute. 
However, if funds are distributed through an unequalized categorical grant, other districts with 
higher ability to pay night receive a higher share of program funding, even if their dropc problem 
is less severe. 

In considering whether funding should be through the general aid formula or through a 
categorical program, policymakers also are implicitly deciding whether all districts should receive aid 
or whether aid should be targeted only to districts that face a relatively serious dropout problem. It 
is of course much easier to develop political support for a new program when resources are 
disbursed universally than when program funds are concentrated on select beneficiaries. Also, an 
argument can be made that most, if not all, school districts do face a dropout problem that requires 
remediation and that if the state is providing resources for a program, it has a responsibility to meet 
the needs of all students. However, the universal funding strategy also has some clear drawbacks, 
the most obvious being that by spreading funds so thinly in so many places, schools and districts that 
need the resources most may not receive sufficient resources to meet their needs. 

Past experience with discretionary grant programs and Oiapter 2 of the Educational 
Consolidation and Improvement Act, the federal block grant, suggests that small amounts of 
incremental money in most places will not do much to solve the problem* Given uncertainties 
about future funding, school officials are more likely to invest in supplies and materials than to 
develop programs that require longer-term commitments of suff and school resources. 
Concentrated funding, on the other hand, has been associated with improvements in the education 
of disadvantaged children under Chapter 1 and in a number of dropout prevention programs. 
Policymakers clearly will have to weigh the political tradeofife between general and targeted funding, 
but both research and good judgment provide support for a more targeted approach. 

Still another resource allocation issue that policymakers need to consider concerns the state 
role in determining which districts will receive fUnding. One possibility is for states to determine 
that program decisions are exclusively a local matter: once a district qualifies for funding based on 
criteria developed for the program, the state will simply issue a check for the appropriate amount 
and allow the district to use the money for any purpose related to dropout prevention. At the other 
extreme, states might use a grants competition to award program funds based on sute determination 
of the merits of proposals. Where relatively little funding is available for the program, only districts 
that rank highest will receive program funding. In the middle ground, states could establish a 
categorical program that would specify different program models that were eligible for program 
funding. All districts that qualify for the program would be guaranteed funding as long as their 
proposed projects conformed to the program requirements. This approach would allow states to 
determine the types of projects that could be supported under the program and allow districts to 
develop programs that respond best to local needs. It is also consistent with the dropout literature 
that suggests that there is not a single solution to the dropout problem. 

Another consideration for policymakers is whether local school systems should be required to 
contribute funds for a dropout program - possibly through a funds-matching requirement - or 
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whether the program should be financed entirety from state funds. In addition, should a sute 
determine that a local match is desirable, it then might have to determine Aether those resources 
can be raised only from the local tax levy or whether they could consist of in-kind services or grants 
from private foundations or local businesses. Here again, there is evidence both supporting and 
opposing the use of matching funds. Research has consistently demonstrated that the most 
successful programs are home-grown and that a local financial investment contributes to a sense of 
ownership and, consequently, program efficacy. On the other hand, school finance analyses have 
demonstrated that fiscally pressed school districts are less likely to develop new programs if a match 
in funds is required. With such a matching requirement, states may well be investing more heavily 
in school districts that have the capacity to fund a dropout program without state assistance. 

Policymakers also need to consider whether districts should be rewarded for success and/or 
penalized for failure in subsequent funding cycles. Rewards for success in achieving program goals 
have great appeal to policymakers, since they tie future funding directly to performance. 
(Incentives and rewards in fact are receiving a bk amount of attention in other areas of public 
policy, most notably welfare reform.) Strategies and programs that are successful will receive 
additional funding, ^^e those that are less successful may be given the opportunity to improve, but 
will lose their funding if they continue to fall short of their goals. In essence, rewards for 
performance should aa as a strong incentive to practitioners to meet their goals of improving 
student attendance and preventing students from dropping out 

Although incentives and rewards for performance in principle appear to ofier great potential for 
addressing the dropout problem, policymakers must be aware of some of the limitations of this 
funding strategy. One of the most obvious is the "creaming" phenomenon. Where school officials 
are going to be judged on their performance, they may be more inclined to selea as program 
participants more capable students who are less likely to drop oi t of school. The "hard core- 
problem students are more likely to be excluded from the program because they will increase the 
program*s failure rate. 

Policymakers could avoid this problem in one of two ways. One would be through incentives 
that provide additional funding to programs that enroll more students - or a higher proportion of 
students - with charaaeristics that make them less likely to succeed. For each student with these 
charaaeristics, programs might receive a bonus over their regular allocation. A second would be 
through regulations that require that only students with certain charaaeristics be seleaed for the 
program or that at least a certain proportion of students be seleaed from the lowest quartile in 
attendance or some other faaor associated with school dropouts. These incentives or 
requirements may mitigate the creaming phenomenon but they still may not guarantee that only 
students most in need will always be seleaed for the program. 

A second problem with incentives for performance is that they tend to encourage the 
manipulation of data to cast the program in the most favorable light Oianges in the definition of 
dropouts, in the period of absence for students to be counted as dropouts, and in the method of 
ca?cuiadng dropout rates all can create the impression that a program is succeeding when in faa that 
may not be the case. To avoid this problem, policymakers could specify in advance the measures 
that will be used to evaluate the program and require that school officials collea and report the 
information in a standard format However, these requirements could result in a redirection of 
resources from program services to recordkeeping and at least create the impression of increased 
state control. 

A third problem with incentives is that they could result in a dilution of standards and lower 
s'udent academic performance. A reduction in standards occurred, in faa, during the 1970s. As 
schools sought to retain marginal students in school, they reduced the number of required courses, 
watered down course requirements, and, in some cases, inflated grades to facilitate accumulation of 
credits. In reaction to this dilution of standards, many states recently have established minimum 
course requirements and have raised graduation standards. Some observers argue that this will 
only work to force the marginal student to drop out of school; others suggest that with adequate 
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support services for these students, it is possible both to increase standards and to reduce dropout 
rates. 

Finally, we note that even with the best of intentions, dau on program outcomes can easily be 
misinterpreted Consider, for example, the case of a high school that developed a dropout 
prevention program with a strong outreach component The school increased its efforts to bring 
back to school students with the highest absence rates and the lowest grade point averages. In the 
first year of program operation^ the school's average attendance rate and grade point avenge 
declined, at least in part becau'« the least capable students now were attending school, but on a 
more irregular basis than the nsx of the student population. Should this program be characterized 
as a failure and cut off firom funding? Or should the program be re-evaluated using different 
measures? Or should the period of evaluation be extended, for example, to three years, so that the 
school's activities have a better chance to take rootf Again, the answers to these questions are not 
easy. They are simply questions that policymakers will need to address should they use an 
incentive-based strategy to fund dropout prevention programs. 

Although the preceding discussion highlighted some of the potential problems with incentive- 
based funding schemes, the potential of this approach should not be underestimated. If 
policymakers are sensitive to the problems with this strategy and build in safeguards to minimize 
potential abuses, this may prove to be a viable funding strategy. However, they may need to 
proceed cautiously with this type of approach - possibly on a demonstration basis - to ensure its 
ultimate success. 

Coordination of Resources 

The discussion of issues in financing dropout prevention programs so far has focused on the 
development and funding of new programs. It is critical to note, however, that there currcntiy 
exists a host of federal and state programs that provide services for at-risk youth and potentisd 
dropouts. At the federal level these include: Chapter 1 grants to local education agencies for 
compensatory services for the disadvantaged; Chapter 1 grants to state agencies for programs for 
neglected and delinquent youth; Indian education grants to school districts; bilingual education 
grants to school districts for bilingual programs; adult education grants to states to assist adults 
complete an elementary or secondary education; and the High School Equivalency Program, vs^ch 
awards discretionary grants to colleges and universities to provide educational services to low- 
income migrant fiirmworkers to help them gain a high school diploma or an equivalency certificate. 
The Chapter 2 block grant also provides funds to states and school districts for almost any type of 
elementary or secondary education program. In addition, there are state programs in a number of 
states that serve similar types of at-risk youth, and, in many local areas, foundations and private 
businesses now are providing resources for dropout prevention services. 

In developing a new dropout prevention initiative, policymakers therefore need to take careful 
stock of the resources currently available to serve at- risk youth to determine how existing and new 
program resources can best be coordinated. For several reasons, this is particularly critical in states 
that alread)" are funding programs for at-risk youth. First, given the scarcity of resources for these 
programs, there is a strong chance that dropout prevention may compete for funding with 
compensatory education or bilingual education. Funding a new dropout prevention program by 
cutting back fijnds firom compensatory education results in no net gain; it may simply shift resources 
firom one level of the system to another. Second, if program funding is not carefully coordinated, 
there are likely to be duplicative services in some areas - or for some students - and gaps in services 
in others. For example, in a state with its own compensatory education program, at-risk youth in 
elementary schools may be eligible for program services both under the state program and Chapter 1, 
\^e dropout-prone students in middle schools might not be serviced under any program. By 
coordinating program resources, a state might be able to provide a set of comprehensive services 
that follow at-risk youth firom the early elementary grades through high school. Chapter 1 funds 
could be targeted on the lower elementary grades, state compensatory funds on the upper 
elementary grades (or vice versa), and dropout prevention funds targeted on middle school or junior 
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high school students. V^th further coordination, vocational educational funds or other 
discretionary grants could be used at the high school level to provide these students with an 
integrated program of academic and counseling services and job training. 

The potential for coordination, however, is not limited to programs provided by public schools 
and districts. As indicated previously, funding for dropout prevention programs is provided by a 
host of federal, state, local, and private agencies to schools, other government agencies, social 
service organizations, job training institutions, and community-based organizations. Yet all too 
often students are not aware of, or do not have easy access to, the services available to them. Or 
institutions are unwilling or unable to work together cooperatively. School officials however, can 
overcome some of these barriers to cooperation and take the lead in orchestrating potential 
community resources to better serve at-risk youth. 

One step they might take at the outset is an inventory of services that are available - to ^ess 
the potential for resource coordination. They then might review the restrictions in the use of 
funding from diflferent sources to determine whether administrative or accounting requirements limit 
or preclude the coordination of program services among different service providers. Where these 
exists they might recommend changes in funding structures or administrative requirements that 
would facilitate, rather than impede, the establishment of collaborative arrangements. The end 
produa of this activity might be a more integrated approach to the provision of services. Schools 
might focus their dropout prevention and other special program funds on academic remediation, 
social service agencies on counseling and Cunity support services, and job training institutions on 
career awareness and job skills. Where one agency does not have the resources to provide all the 
needed services, other agencies could fill the breach with funding from other sources. 

Linkage with Other Policy Goals 

Although dropout prevention frequently is considered an end in itself, policymakers must 
recognize that this policy goal is directly related to other state policies some educational, others 
fiscal. The relationship with course requirements and graduation standards was mentioned 
previously. Increased course requirements and similar measures designed to ensure that high 
school graduates have at least minimum competencies in the basic skills and substantive knowledge 
in core curriculum areas may exacerbate the dropout problem by making it more difficult for 
dropout-prone youth to complete their high school education. Other policies also may work at 
cross-purpose with dropout prevention. 

In the fiscal area, the strategy used to finance dropout prevention programs also relates to other 
state policies - fiscal equalization, for example. Most states currently finance their regular school 
programs through an equalization formula designed either to guarantee all districts a minimum 
expenditure per pupil or to equalize the revenue yield produced from equal tax effort. To the 
extent that a state chooses to fUnd a dropout prevention program through a weighting factor in its 
general equalization formula, it will reinforce the overall equalization goals of its finance system. 
However, by funding the program through an unequalized categorical program, the state may 
counteract these goals and possibly increase fiscal inequalities across school districts. In 
determining a state's approach to fiinding, policymakers should consider which finance strategy is 
most compatible with fiscal equalization. 

Conversely, policymakers also need to consider whether their general finance system is 
compatible with the goak of their dropout prevention program and other programs to serve at-risk 
youth. As stated previously, there is frequently a mismatch between the incidence of high-risk, 
dropout-prone youth and the tax base of school districts. In some states, finance systems provide 
disproportionately large amounts of state aid to school districts with relatively few high-risk youth 
and disproportionately small amounts of aid to districts with high concentrations of such students. 
(This is fairly common in populous states where central city school districts have relatively large 
property tax bases - which generate smaller amounts of state aid - and large numbers of at-risk 
youth.) Under such circumstances, policymakers might wi:>h to consider restructuring their general 
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aid fonnula to make state aid more congruent with the educational needs of districts. This is not to 
suggest that policymakers should overhaul their finance systems simply because resources are 
required for dropout prevention programs. Rather, it suggests that wiiere resources to finance all 
education programs are scarce, policymakers should review funding under current state programs to 
make sure that it is compatible with the state's broader policy objectives. 

Program Evaluation 

In developing a new program, policymakers frequently are most concerned with passing the 
program in the legislature* and obtaining support for program funding. They therefore may pay less 
attention to longer-term questions about how the program will work and how successfid it will be in 
meeting its objectives. However, usually within a short time after legislation is passed, policymakers 
turn their attention to a^ whole other set of questions. 

I What is the money buying? 

I How are program funds being used.^ 

I Can resources be used more effectively? 

I What are the effects of the program? 

I Are certain types of programs more cost-effective than others? 

All too often, however, the answers to these questions are not available because steps were not taken 
at the outset to ensure Ithat the required information would be provided. 

To avoid this problem, policymakers can build several elements into a new dropout prevention- 
program. One is an accounting system that will provide such basic information as the number of 
students served; the characteristics of students served; the types of services provided; total program 
costs; and the cost of different types of program services. Although these data alone are not 
adequate to fully assess the effects of the program, they still will provide basic information about 
program costs and the basis for comparing the relative cost of different types of interventions. 

Second is a program evaluation that will provide more comprehensive information about the 
implementaton of the program and the program's long-term effects. (In the area of dropout 
prevention, this is particularly critical, as there is currently relatively little solid evaluation data about 
the efficacy and cost of different intervention strategies.) The evaluation component should include 
basic descriptive information about the program; the number and the charaaeristics of program 
participants; the setting for program services; the types of services provided; the duration and 
intensity of services; program staff and their characteristics; strengths and limitations of different 
program components; and outcome data such as attendance rates, course/credit accumulation, 
grade point averages, and dropout rates. In addition, the evaluation should build in a mechanism 
for developing and collecting information about a comparison or control group, so that the data can 
be used to determine not only the effects of particular programs, but also the cost-effectiveness of 
different types of intervention strategies. Although the data collection requirements of a rigorous 
evaluation may appear somewhat burdensome to program providers, the benefits of these data 
should greatiy outweigh the burdens both to policymakers and practitioners. For it is only through 
a systematic evaluation of different types of interventions that more effective solutions to the dropout 
problem can be developed. 

Summary 

The development of a dropout prevention program requires that poliqrmakers pay attention to a 
variety of programmatic and fiscal concerns. TTiese range from the scope of the problem to the cost 
of different types of interventions to the relationship between dropout prevention and other policy 
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objectives. It is also essential for pollqanakers to consider at the outset the potential consequences 
and effects of a dropout program. By building a solid evaluation component into the program, they 
are in the best position to make future decisions about both program content and the distribution of 
program funds. 
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STATE INITIATIVES IN DROPOUT PREVENTION 



During the last few years, dropout prevention and recovery has been at the forefront of attention of 
state poliqinakers. The efforts of a number of states, including California, Florida, New York, and 
North Carolina, are particularly well known, since some of these initiatives have been funded at 
relatively high levels. However, several other states either are supporting dropout prevention 
initiatives (in some cases, they are not specifically called by that name) or are now in the process of 
planning and developing programs. Others have established state policies to encourage local 
school districts to develop such programs. Moreover, even in states where the dropout issue 
appears to be dormant, bills providing for prevention or recovery programs often have been 
introduced in the legislature, although to date these efforts have met with little success. In sum, the 
landscape of state dropout prevention runs the gamut from inactive to fairly intense. The 
discussion below first provides a framework for understanding current state programs and then 
presents an overview of current programs. 

Funding of Current State Dropout Prevention Programs 

State dropout prevention and recovery programs can be distinguished on a number of key 
dimensions. These include general program strategies, grants strategies and funding mechanisms, 
and program services. Each of these elements is present in the state programs that are described 
later in the section. 



General Program Strategies 



State programs now in operation reflect a number of strategies for meeting the needs of 
dropouts and dropout-prone youth. We distinguish here three basic program and funding 
strategies. These are: grants for demonstration programs or model programs, grants for research 
and dissemination, and grants for regular programs. 

Demonstration or model program grants currently are being used exclusively by states to fund 
dropout prevention activities where resources are relatively scarce and where the state is either 
unwilling or unable to provide extensive program funding. In sutes where this strategy has be^n 
used, the state generally has awarded funds through a grants competition, under which proposals 
using different models for serving dropout-prone youth were solicited. In some of these programs, 
e.g., in California and New York, only districts with certain characteristics, such as low attendance 
rates, were eligible to submit proposals under the competition; in other states, such as 
Massachusetts, aU districts were eligible for funding, but preference was given to districts with high 
levels of student need. In some states, the demonstration was limited to models for serving youth at 
a particular age level, e.g,, middle school students in Florida and lower elementary school students in 
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Colorado; in others, the local program could serve dropout-prone youth at all levels of the system, 
but they had to employ different strategies and methods of dropout prevention. 

A second strategy of state dropout prevention programs is based on research and dissemination. 
The premise of this strategy is that we can draw on existing research and practice to identify 
successful or "effective" practices for serving dropout-prone youth and disseminate such practices to 
districts and schools with similar types of students. States using this approach are funding research 
and dissemination activities in two ways. One is an in-house strategy used in California - additional 
funding is provided to a special xinit in the state education department to identify model programs 
and provide information about them to school districts around the sute. The second is a strategy of 
grants to institutions of higher education to evaluate demonstration or model programs and 
disseminate information about them sutcwide. Florida is using this strategy in conjunction with a 
strategy of demonstration grants to fund model dropout prevention programs. 

The demonstration grants strategy and the research and dissemination strategy both have been 
criticized as "cosmetic" solutions to the dropout problem. Both create the impression that the state 
is taking actions to deal with the problem, but neither really contains the resources that are required 
to address it effectively. Others suggest, however, that these strategies are legitimate responses to 
the problem* Since the research literature does not provide any definitive answers about "what 
works" in dropout prevention, and since resources are relatively scarce, experimentation with 
different program models is an appropriate way to deal with the dropout problem before large-scale 
funding is undertaken. 

Where resources in states have been more abundant, states have gone beyond funding of model 
or demonstration projects and have used a strategy of funding regular program grants to support 
dropout prevention activities. Often the grants process has involved at least two stages. In the 
first stage, the state has supported planning grants to assist school oflScials develop a program, 
determine its staffing and resource requirements, and put into place the resources and materials to 
implement the program on a full scale. The planning grants generally were funded at relatively low 
levels since services generally were not provided by grantees at this stage of the grants cycle. 
Following on the planning grant was an implementation grant to carry out the plans that were 
developed previously. In most state programs, all recipients of planning grants received full-scale 
implementation grants in the second funding cycle. However, where funding is constrained, states 
often limit the award of implementation grants only to districts or schools with the most promising 
program strategies. 

Grants Strategies and Funding Mechanisms 

States currently are using a variety of mechanisms to fund dropout prevention programs 
including categorical, competitive, and targeted grants. In most of the discretionary grants 
programs, funds are distributed by the state based on budgeted or anticipated program costs. 
Districts or schools submit budgets with their proposals that estimate the costs of providing the 
proposed services for a particular number of students. Although total program costs divided by the 
number students in the program will generate unit costs, discretionary grants are generally funded 
based on total program costs, rather than unit costs. States can, however, and firequently do, fund 
categorical programs based on unit costs -- but usually not for demonstration or model programs. 
Categorical funding for educationally disadvantaged students, for example, firequently is based on the 
number of students to be served multiplied by a cost per student. Since these programs have been 
in operation for some period of time, states have been able to estimate the cost of the extra services 
they provide and use this as the basis for recurring program funding. 

Althougli the categorical grant based on competitive or targeted funding is the most prevalent 
method of funding dropout prevention programs, at least one state. North Carolina, is funding 
dropout prevention programs through its basic school aid formula. As a state wiiere a relatively 
large number of school districts have high dropout rates. North Carolina views dropout prevention 
as part of the state's overall responsibility to provide a basic education to all children. An additional 
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amount of money therefore is included in each district's funding requirements, which th'^n are 
provided through a combination of state and local dollars. 

This funding mechanism more closely approximates the unit-based approach to funding 
discussed above under categorical programs. A dollar amount per pupil multiplied by the number 
of pupils to be served is included in a school district's basic program requirements. The difference 
between general and categorical funding, however, is that where funding is provided undrr the 
general aid formula, program funds usually are generated through a combination of state and local 
revenues, rather than from state funds exclusively. 

In addition to categorical grants and general formula aid, some sutes use a cost*reimbursement 
strategy tc fund dropout programs. Rather than providing funding for districts based on anticipated 
or standard costs, programs are reimbursed for costs previously incurred This strategy is used by 
Washington to fund educational clinics for school dropouts. Ginlcs provide iastractional services 
and get reimbursed for them based on the number of hours of instruction and the pupil/teacher 
ratio in each class. This funding strategy forces clinics to determine the best mix of pupils and 
teachers in each class so they can recover the costs they incur in operating the program. 

Program Services 

States currently are using dropout prevention funds to provide a broad range of services for 
dropout-prone youth and school dropouts. This broad range of services can be grouped into four 
generic areas: academic improvement, attendance improvement, personal and social adjustment, and 
career preparation and job training. 

In the academic area, the goal of dropout prevention is pursued through a variety of 
interventions: alternative schools or classes, alternative curricula and instructional techniques, and 
extracurricular activities. Attendance improvement programs involve more contact and follow-up 
with parents, rewards for attendance, and better recordkeeping - frequently a computerized 
attendance system. Personal adjustment programs involve individual or group counseling, family 
counseling, the use of mentors or buddies, and frequently, collaborative relationships with social 
service agencies to provide services to students. Finally, career preparation and job training 
programs include career counseling and seminars on employabillty, internships with community 
service agencies or private employers, modified scheduling to permit after-school employment, and, 
in some cases, guaranteed employment upon completion of the program or a high school diploma or 
its equivalent. 

Major Programs 

Several states have received a great deal of attention for their support of dropout prevention 
and recovery programs. To provide a better perspective on current state dropout activities, the key 
features of several state programs are summarized below. 



California 



The state passed a major Gve-year dropout initiative in October 1985 under Senate Bill 65 to 
assist school districts improve their abilities to keep youth in school. In addition to increasing 
school districts* flexibility to use other categorical aid to develop comprehensive long-range 
programs to meet the needs of high-risk youth, S.B. 65 contained three major dropout prevention 
components. 




Motivation and maintenance grants are designed to help schools develop plans to overcome the 
problems faced by •'high-risk*' youth. In the first cycle, 1985-86, approximately 200 schools - 
fifty school complexes of four schools each - received $2 million in plantiing grants under the 
program. High schools received grants of $6,000; middle schools and elementary schools 
received grants of 14,000 e?.ch. In the second stage, $8 million is allocated for implementation 
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grants to have outreach consultants assist schools implement these plans and an additional $2 
million is allocated for a second cycle of planning grants. 



I Alternative education and work center grants are targeted grants to districts with high dropout 
rates. Their purpose is to: teach basic academic skills, operate a diagnostic center to 
determine the pupils' needs, and provide a combination of on-the-job training, counseling, and 
placement services. Union high school districts received planning grants of $8,000 in 1985-86 
and an additional fifty districts are receiving grants in 1986-87. 

I Educational clinics are designed to assist school dropouts improve their basic academic skills 
sufiBciently to return to an educational program and obtain a diploma or its equivalent. In 
1986-87, $2 million was provided to nine public and private entities in the form of 
reimbursements for diagnostic assessments and up to 225 hours of instruction to enrolled 
students. 

I Other features of S.B. 65 are a model program repository that collects information on 
intervention strategies to improve the academic performance of at-risk youth, increase pupil 
attendance, and establish a positive school climate and safer schools. 

Colorado 

The sute currentiy is funding two dropout initiatives. In 1985, the Educational Quality Aa 
included dropout prevention as part of the reform package. The 2 + 2 Dropout Prevention 
Program is undertaking a three-pronged attack on the dropout problem. A select number of 
districts are receivmg funding under demonstration grants to pilot projects that have promise for 
reducing the dropout rate. These projects are concentrating largely on early intervention and 
prevention programs for young children. These include home/school liaison people working with 
families of elementary children, summer programs, mentorships in cooperation with local businesses, 
attendance projects, and parent support programs. During the last two years, Colorado has spent 
about 1480,000 on nine pilot projects around the state. 

Since July 1986, Colorado also has been providing funding for the Second Chance Pilot Program 
for youth age 16 to 21 who have dropped out of high school. The program is designed to provide 
students who have not completed a high school diploma or an equivalent certificate with the 
opportunity to complete the requirements. Public schools that are located in or contiguous to 
school districts with a dropout rate above the sutewide average or that offer vocationa*, technical, or 
adult education programs are eligible to operate Second Chance programs. Districts operating the 
program receive funding under the sute*s general aid formula based on the number of students in 
the program and the authorized revenue base in the student's distria of residence. The operating 
distria receives either 85 percent of the state funds that the home district would receive for the 
smdent or the cost of the program, whichever is less. The student's home district receives 10 
percent of state funds, and the state retains 5 percent of the funding for administration. 

Florida 

In 1984 Honda esublishcd the Model School Adjustment Program to develop and evaluate 
research-based model dropout prevention programs for students in grades four to eight who were 
likely to become academic underachievers, failures, truants, on dropouts, or to manifest severe 
behavioral problems. Since its inception in 1985, the state has used a grants competition to award 
funds to school districts. In 1984-85, five grants totaling 5322,000 were awarded, with grants 
ranging in amount firom 137,500 to $87,000; a research and validation grant of $53,000 also was 
awarded to Florida Atlantic University to identify variables present in middle school years, which are 
predictive of failure or disruption in education. In 1985-86, ten grants totaling $976,600 were 
awarded, along with a research and validation grant of $99,700. The prognuns use a variety of 
strategies to meet the academic and behavioral needs of high-risk students. 
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Beginning in 1986^7, Florida also is requiring that all school districts establish a remediation 
program under y^ch qualified school personnel will meet with and counsel students identified as 
potential dropouts and, where possible, the parents or guardians of such students, to attempt to 
alleviate the conditions and problems that contributed to the identification of these students as 
potential dropouts. 

Massachusetts 

In 1985 the Massachusetts legislature passed Chapter 188 of the Massachusetts School 
Improvement Act to provide discretionary grants to school districts for dropout prevention. Funds 
are awarded as competitive grants to individual school districts to develop supplementary efforts for 
grades seven to twelve. Preference is given to districts with high concentrations of students 'jom 
low-income families and documented high dropout rates for the most recent three years. As of 
Oaobcr 1986, fourty-nine planning and Lmplemenution grants totalling 11.55 million were awarded, 
with an additional $1.37 million available for distribution firom November 1986 to June 1987- 
Programs implemented under the grint included remedial and tutorial programs; counseling 
programs; work study and cooperative education; programs for parents and conununity groups; 
pregnant and parenting teenager programs; and professional development for school personnel. 

New York 

In 1984 the New York stnte leg^lature adopted the Attendance Improvement/Dropout 
PrcvenUon (AJ/Dr) Program. Under the program, school districts at or below the 10th percentile in 
attendance were required to submit a corrective plan to the commissioner of education. The plan 
had to incJude methods of identifying at-risk students in the eighth grade and specific actions to 
increase attendance and retention rates. For the 1984-85 school year, the legislature appropriated 
$28 million for discrcUonary grants - $22.4 million for New York City and $4.8 million for grants to 
sbrty-eight upsute districts that ranged in size firom $3,000 to $528,000. In New York City's 
community school districts and in upsute districts program funds were used most firequently to 
increase counseling time for students, to increase the number of referrals to outside agencies and to 
increase parent contact 

For 1985-86, the law and regulations for the AI/DP were changed to require that school districts 
target fiinds for programs to school bujldings with a truancy rate above the median for the school 
distria and provide services to middle school students. New York City received $21.6 million to 
serve 27,450 students; sixty-seven upsute districts received $5.3 million to serve 79,000 students. 
As in the previous year, increased student counseling was the service most firequently provided to 
students. 

North Carolina 

In 1985 the North Carolina General Assembly esublished the state dropout prevention ftind as 
part of its Basic Educational Program, the sute's general aid formula. The sute board of education 
subsequently developed a set of policies and procedures that specified the types of programs and 
activities for which these programs could be used. These included in-school suspensions; 
counseling for high-risk students; extended school day programs; job placement specialists; school- 
to-work transition programs; and other special programs for high-risk students such as alternative 
schools and schooL-wiihin-schools. During fiscal 1985 the legislature appropriated $15 million for 
distribution through the formula to the sute's 141 school districts during the 1985-86 school year. 
Over half the funds were used for in-school suspension programs and another fourth of the fUnds 
were used for high-risk counseling. An additional $7 million firom other ftinding sources brought 
funding for dropout programs to nearly $22 million. 
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Washington 



In 1977 Washington established the educational clinics program. The c^iucational clinics 
operate under contraa with the Office of Public Instruction and provide shor^term educational 
intervention services to students age 13 - 19 who have dropped out of the public school system for at 
least one month or who have been expelled from school. The goals of the clinics are to enable the 
dropouts to reenter school, pass the GED test, or gain employment. The clinics are funded through 
relmbmscmcnis by the stote for an initial diagnostic test for each entering student, for seventy-five 
days of instruction, and for an additional sbcty days of instruction based on documentation of special 
needs. 

The key components of the educational clinics are: diagnosis of each student's educational 
abilities, and an individualized, <hort«term, specialized program based on the diagnosis that aims to 
improve basic skills, improve muavation, and provide an employment orienution through instruction 
and experience in applying for and interviewing for jobs. 

Washington also is currendy funding a discretionary grants program called the High Motivation 
School Retention Program at a level of 1600,000 per year. During 1984-85, thirteen model programs 
received funding and an additional eleven programs were started 1985-86. Individual programs can 
receive a maximum of $25,000. 

Other State Programs 

Although programs specifically designated as "dropout prcvendon" have received the greatest 
anention, several sutes also are providing other special programs to meet the needs of high-risk 
youth and prevent them from dropping out These include family life education; alternative 
education; career/vocational education; adult education dropout centers; GED programs; and a 
grant program to reduce student disruption in schools. AJaska, for example, funds several 
programs, including peer tutoring, cormnunity educ?,tion, and alternative high schools that offer non- 
traditional routes to high school completion; Minnesou funds more than 100 dropout prevention 
programs throughout the sute. New Jersey also funds several programs for at«risk youth, although 
again they usually are not defined as dropout prevention programs. The grant program is a |1 
million initiative to develop six model programs In seventeen districts. These model programs are 
intended to remove disruptive students and thus improve school environments; provide effective 
educational alternatives for disruptive students; identify successful elements of model programs for 
replication sutewide; and esublish a network for training and sharing information across the state. 

Planned Programs 

A number of states are currendy at the stage of planning and developing new dropout 
prevention programs. Some are at the more formative phase of the planning process, while oihers 
are at the point at ^ch task forces or committees are nearly ready to submit proposals to the 
legislature. These planning efforts frequendy involve the following components: a review of 
available research on successful dropout prevention programs both within the sute and in other 
states, efforts to standardise the definition of "dropouts" and ^itprove the procedures for collecting 
data on dropout-prone students and school dropouts^ a focus on early prevention and more 
comprehensive strategies to serve at-risk youth, and a focus on strategies to improve school climate 
and provide better monitoring of student attendance. The planning activities of two states, 
Connecticut and Oregon, reflect the breadth of concern with the dropout problem nationwide. 

Connecticut 

The sute board of education in Connecticut has proposed a 52 million grant program to the 
legislature to provide funds for dropout prevention in 1987-88. The twenty-five school districts 
with the highest attrition rates would be eligible for grants of J25,000 to 1200,000. Each district 
would be required to submit a program proposal; funds then would cover the needs assessment 
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plan, implcmcnution, and evaluation. The sutc department of education would provide resource 
materials and information about successful dropout prevention programs to local school districts. 
Some of the major components of the state board's proposal include a focus on national and 
sutewide research efforts to aflca systemic change rather than shon-term change; a concern with 
early childhood; and attempts to improve dau on dropout counts. 



Oregon 



In early 1987 Oregon 'vas in the process of developing a ihrcc-ycar plan to ;iddrcss the dropout 
problem. The plan is based on a preventive early intervention strategy. Beginning with the 198<5- 
87 school year, the sute will create a status report on current dropout prevention activity, develop 
and field-test a student accounting system, and conduct a follow-up study of students who dropped 
out during the 1981-82 school year. In the second year, it will develop model programs for grades 
kindergarten through eight, condua inservicc training for teachers and provide a clearinghouse with 
techniques for school districts to use in developing comprehensive plans. During the second year, 
local school districts also will begin developing plans for dropout prevention programs. During the 
third year, school disirics will begin implementing these plans. 

Summary 

The issue of dropout prevention and recovery clearly has captured the attention of 
policymakers in many sutes. Moreover, given the magnitude of the problem, we can anticipate that 
other states that have been relatively inactive on the issue are likely to face increasing pressure to 
take action to address the problem in the near future. The next section of the paper reviews the 
strategies that states can use to finance their dropout prevention initiatives. 
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STRATEGIES FOR FINANCING 
DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAMS 



The provision of funds for dropout prevention and recovery can be pursued through a number of 
funding strategies. These range from categorical or formula grants to institutions, such as schools 
and other providers of educational services, to grants to individuals, more commonly referred to as 
vouchers. Moreover, regardless of the funding mechanism, states can regulate the use of funds to 
varying degrees. State control over the use of funds can range from minimal - unrestriaed general 
aid - to moderate - block grants that can be used for diflferent programs within a particular area - to 
restrictive - categorical grants that can be used only for very specific types of programs. Funds can 
be further regulated through matching requirements (to qualify for funding, schools or districts 
would have to contribute a proportion of local funds to the program) or through targeting of funds 
to particular schools, grade levels, or pupils. 

The strategy chosen by the state to finance a dropout program will depend on its political 
traditions as well as on the interplay between personalities and political forces. In states with a 
strong tradition of local control, political realities may dictp^te a less restrictive funding strategy and 
greater local discretion in the use of funds. In states with a strong tradition of greater 
centralization, state policymakers may be in a better position to target funds and restria their use for 
particular purposes. 

Formula Funding 

One strategy for distributing funds to local school districts for dropout programs is to use the 
state's general aid formula. The state could establish a level of expenditure per pupil that districts 
should have available for dropout programs above the district's basic spending level and provide 
additional funding in the general aid formula to support that level of spending. In states that use a 
foundation formula, the combined expenditure per pupil for the foundation program and for 
dropout prevention would be the same in all districts; the state's share of this spending level 
however, would be higher in poor districts than in wealthy districts. In states with a percentage 
equalizing formula or a guaranteed tax base formula, the state would support a diSSerent level of per 
pupil spending in different districts, although again, the state would support a higher share of 
expenditures in poorer school districts. (Colorado currently is using this approach to support the 
Second Chance Pilot Program.) 

Formula funding has several distinct advantages. First, it gives all school districts the option of 
participating in the program and, in fiscally-strapped districts, it may provide the additional resources 
needed to start a new program without taking resources from its basic program. (This, in fact, 
occurred in Colorado where school districts were able to use additional funds generated under the 
state's equalization formula to set up alternative programs for school dropouts under the Second 
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Chance program.) Second, funding is provided on an equalized basis to all school districts: districts 
widi more abundant tax bases thus provide a lai^er share of program funds than do poor districts. 
State funding therefore supports, rather than conflicts with, the goals of fiscal equity. Third, 
formula funding generally requires a local contribution to the program and therefore may contribute 
to a sense of local "ownership" of the program. Finally, since school officials may have to account 
to the school board or the eleaorate for local funds allocated to the program, this funding strategy 
may promote greater efficiency in the use of resources. 

On the other hand, a formula funding strategy has a number of distinct limitations. One 
mentioned previously is the dispersion of funds throughout a state rather than concentration of 
funds in hig^-need areas. Although broader distribution of funds may be the political compromise 
required to establish a program, it also may produce an inefficient allocation of scarce resources. 
Another limiution is that there is little guarantee that all of the additional state resources will be used 
on dropout prevention. Research has in faa demonstrated that general aid is less likely than 
categorical aid to be used by school districts to supplement school spending; there therefore will be 
some "slippage" of resources for dropout prevention into other school programs. Districts are also 
more likely to substitute general aid than categorical aid for local resources. They therefore will use 
only a portion of new state money to support a dropout program: a portion also will be used for tax 
reUe£ 

Categorical Funding 

A second funding strategy is to establish a separate categorical program for dropout prevention. 
Within this overall strategy, however, a state can exercise a number of important options in funding 
programs. One option would be to target funds on a limited number of schools or school districts 
rather than distributing funds more widely across the state. Several states currently funding 
dropout prevention programs, including California and New York, do, in fact, target funds on 
districts with the lowest attendance or highest dropout rates to ensure that resources are 
concentrated in areas with the most severe problem. Although targeting is often difficult politically, 
it would appear to oflfer greater potential for reducing school dropouts than a scattergun approach. 

A second option concerns the .allocation of resources among targeted districts. Where funds 
are limited, a state may not be able to fully fund programs in every school or district eligible for 
funding. States could deal with this problem in several ways. One would be to target program 
funding to the highest-need districts or to districts with the "best" proposals. A second would be to 
establish a single limit on funding for individual programs, e.g., 150,000, or a variable limit for 
programs in schooL or districts of different size, e.g., |25>000 in districts with fewer than 10,000 
students, $100,000 in larger districts, and fund programs in all eligible districts up to the grant 
maximum. Still a third ;q)pro''jh would be to phase in the program, with full-scale grants in some 
districts and funding for smaller planning grants in the rest of the eligible pool. Districts with 
planning grants in the first year of the program would be eligible for full-scale funding in the second 
year of the program. 

Another option for state funding of categorical programs is to require a local contribution to the 
program. States could require a fixed match firom all districts, for example, one local dollar for 
every five dollars provided by the state, or a variable match based on districts' ability to pay. The 
closer the mix of state and local funding in a categorical program comes to shares of funding in the 
general aid program, the more the program resembles an equalized categorical program. 

Once basic strategic decisions have been made about funds allocations, states could refine this 
strategy in several ways. One would be to use incentives to encourage districts to develop certain 
types of programs or to include in these programs certain practices that are charaaeristic of 
"eSective" programs in other setting?. For example, a state might provide a bonus of five percent of 
the grant total if a district's program is targeted on middle schools or if the program provides for 
parental participation or school business collaboration. States also could use financial incentives as 
a strategy to encourage schools and districts to meet outcome or performance standards, such as 




improved attendance or reduced dropout rates. Districts that attain or surpass the established 
standards could receive funding bonuses in subsequent years; districts that fail to attain these 
standards would face reduced funding or the elimination of funding in later years. 



A more centralized approach to refining a categorical program for dropout prevention and/or 
recovery would involve regulations that require that schools and districts take certain actions or 
follow certain procedures. Again, the literature on dropout prevention suggests certain 
requirements that could be buOt into dropout programs. These requirements include targeting 
services to elementary or middle school children to prevent dropout behavior from developing, 
providing comprehensive academic, counseling, and\:areer preparation services, involving parents in 
the child*s academic program or family counseling; contracting out of sendees to community-based 
organizations or social service agencies; or providing job internships with private seaor 
organizations. It is unclear, however, whether these practices are appropriate to all settings or 
Aether they will succeed when they are imposed by an external body. Rather than regulate their 
inclusion in dropout programs it may be more advisable for state policymakers to require that one or 
more of these components be incorporated into local programs but leave it to local officials to 
decide which of these elements are best suited to load condidons. 



Funding educational programs through grants to individuals invariably creates an emotional 
debate. On one side of the debate are individuals concerned with maintaining the integrity of 
public schools. On the other side are people who argue that parents and students should have the 
right to choose the institution that best suits the student's needs. It is difficult, given the heat that 
the term vouchers engenders, to dispassionately analyze the merits of a strategy of funding to 
individuals to address the dropout problem. The strategy must, however, be given serious attention 
since, even to a neutral observer in the debate, it is apparent that alternative programs and settings 
may succeed in preventing some students from dropping out and helping some dropouts obtain a 
regular high school diploma or its equivalent 

Several strategies can be used to provide individuals with the resources to exercise choice in 
education. One is to provide direct grants to individuals ^o then can use this , grant at the 
institution of their choice. Eligibility for the grant, as well as the conditions for its use, can be 
tightly or loosely regulated by the state, depending on how broadly or narrovrfy the state wishes to 
target the program on particular individuals or prescribe the institutions that can provide education 
or support services. Although individual grants simOar to food stamps generally are viewed as the 
most efficient way to transfer funds to individuals, this practice generally is not considered as a 
funding strategy, since it provides little guarantee that the individual will use the grant to purchase 
educational services. Instead, funds generally are provided to institutions that individuals can 
choose to attend 

The method of providing funds to institutions will depend on a variety of faaors: types of 
services to be provided; the type of institution providing the service; duration and intensity of 
service, among them. One strategy that could be used to assist new programs get staned would be 
a per pupil grant based on the cost of educating students in a traditional school setting. Colorado 
currently Is using this approach to provide funding to school districts under the state's Second 
Chance Pilot Program. The district's authorized revenue base is multiplied by the number of pupOs 
enrolled in the program during a specified attendance period to establish the distria's grant under 
the program. Although this approach assumes a relatively constant enrollment over the period of 
the grant, the recipient institution may choose to modify the services it offers at different times to 
accommodate Increases or decreases in program enrollment 

A second grant strategy involves what can best be described as "fees for services." Instead of 
providing institutions with a per pupil gnait, the state will reimburse institutions for services 
provided to individual students. Washington currently is using this strategy to fund educational 
clinics for school dropouts. The stale reimburses clinics for diagnoses of students' educational 
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needs on a flat fee basis and for instruction on an hourly rate per student that declines with 
increases in pupil/teacher ratios. This strategy creates uncertainty for providers, since they never 
know definitively whether state reimbursements will fully cover their program costs. However, the 
strategy also provides a strong incentive to grantees to maintain student attendance, since recipients 
are reimbursed only for students wiien they attend class. 

Still another strategy is to tic program funding to student performance. Under this strategy, 
providers that are more successful in attaining program goals, such as credit accumulation, improved 
attendance, and school retention, would receive a higher subsidy in future years than less successful 
providers. Again, Washington's educational clinics reflect this funding strategy to some degree. 
Each year the state calculates a clinic's score and ranking on a superior performance index that is 
based on a measure of the "diflSculty to educate" a student body and the status of the students upon 
completion of the program. A portion of the clinic's funding in the next year then is determined by 
its relative ranking on the previous year's performance index. In principle, clinics that consistently 
rank low on the index would have their funding terminated. This, howe\'er, has not occurred in 
practice. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The research on dropout prevention suggests several lessons about the way state dropout 
prevention and recovery programs should be structured and some alternative ways that these 
programs can be funded. 

First, and foremost, states* dropout initiatives should be designed and funded in ways that allow 
school districts to design programs that match services with the specific needs of individual students. 
This may be achieved either through categorical grants that provide flexibility in the choice of 
program services or through a state's general aid fonnula. However, states must build in 
requirements into either of these aid mechanisms to ensure that funds are used for dropout 
prevention and not other purposes. 

Second, funding for state dropout prevention initiatives should be targeted not only at high 
school students who are at immediate risk of dropping out, but also at elementary and middle school 
students who exhibit the characteristics and behaviors of school dropouts. This can be achieved 
through grants that limit the use of funds to programs for students in selected grade levels rather 
than through more open-ended grants. 

Third, state dropout prevention programs should be funded in ways that encourage, to the 
extent possible, parental involvement in the development of his or her child's program and 
monitoring of a child's progress throughout the course of his or her participation in the programs. 
This might be accomplished through grant programs that include set-asides for such aaivities or that 
provide bonuses for programs that incorporate this component into the school's dropout prevention 
program. 

Fourth, state dropout programs should use a funding strategy that acconunodates - if not 
encourages student choice of settings for programs and program providers. Grants could be 
provided to other institutions besides schools to provide educational and support services for 
students v/ho can funaion better outside the regular school setting. 

Finally, state dropout prevention programs should be funded through a strategy that encourages 
the involvement of the private seaor and the larger community. Grants can be provided to both 
schools and non-school agencies to support special services for at-risk youth and incentive funding 
can be provided Adthin these grants to schools that establish collaborative arrangements with 
diflFerent types of service providers. Although it should be recognized that schools will, of necessity, 
continue to play a major role in dropout prevention, other community institutions that have the 
resources and expertise to work with at-risk youth should be brou^t into* this process. 
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CONCLUSION 



It is dear from the previous discussion that several states have taken the lead in funding programs 
that include some of these recommendationsv dted above. As part of their dropout prevention 
iriitiatives, they have used funding strategies that range from categorical grants to school districts to 
reimbursements for services to private for-profit and not-for-profit institutions. They have, in some 
cases, targeted funds on schools and districts with a high inddence of dropout-prone youth and in 
other cases have distributed resources more widely across the state. Some programs have targeted 
funds on children in lower elementary grades or in middle grades, while others have targeted funds 
on high school students or dropouts. Most, however, have supported a wide range of services to 
deal with the dropout problem. 

These states dearly deserve praise for their dropout initiatives, since they have begun to grapple 
with a problem that promises to take on increasing importance in the future. However, it must be 
recognized that most of the funding initiatives undertaken to date have not involved a large-scale 
commitment of resources to the problem. Even in states like California and New York, winch have 
invested several million dollars for dropout prevention and recovery each year for the last few years, 
this investment represents but a small fraction of the total spent on elementary and secondary 
education in these states. Moreover, many of the programs fiinded in states have been pilot or 
demonstration programs that will expire this year or next. In some cases, it already has been 
determined that the program will not be funded in future years; in others, future funding is still 
uncertain. It is therefore unclear whether states that have begun to tackle the problem are 
prepared to make the long-term investment of resources that is needed to deal with the dropout 
problem eflfectively. Without such a sustained commitment, however, the dropout problem will 
remain a critical one for the country's education system in the years ahead. 

This discussion of strategies to finance dropout, prevention programs was not intended to be 
exhaustive. Instead, it was designed to apprise policymakers of some of the diverse strac'?gies 
available to them. These include a variety of mechanisms to provide funding to school districts znd 
other public institutions, as well as mechanisms to promote individual choice through financing of 
programs in private institutions such as educational clinics. As is evic* *nt from the discussion in the 
preceding section, there is no one ''correct** strategy to finance dropout prevention programs. 
Difierent strategies will be appropriate for different purposes in diflferent settings. Policymakers 
need to think through the issues raided by diflferent funding strategies to determine which is best 
suited to their specific conditions and circumstances. 
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STATE POLICIES 



This is a paidal listing of state efibrts to reduce the incidence of dropping out of school and meet the 
education and career preparation need of dropouts. 

Support for Local laUiatives 



California 



Cotinecticut 



Florida 



Illinois 



Indiana 

Iowa 
Michigan 



Local districts are allowed more latitude in using state funds for dropout 
prevention. Educational clinics and alternative educational work centers are 
supported. 

Beginning with the 1988-89 school year, the state will oflFer competitive grants to 
school districts. 

The Dropout Prevention Act funds grants to school districts and other local 
community organizations. 

The state's Comprehensive School Alienation Program supports services for 
alienated youth in regular schools, and for severely alienated youth in 
alternative learning centers. 

Support to Truancy Alternative Programs may include early identification of at- 
risk youth, diagnostic testing, life skills education (K-12), parent, education, and 
school involvement, and truancy intervention services. Optional Education 
Programs for at-risk youth and for dropouts may include evening school, 
summer school, community college courses, adult education, and preparation 
courses for the GED. 

Indiana's Project Prime Time is a state supported program to reduce class size in 
early grades. Prime Time mandates an 18-to-l pupil/teacher ratio in 
kindergarten and first grade; and a 20-to-l ratio in second and third grade. 

Ofiers grants for dropout prevention and for retuminj^ dropouts. 

Provides grants to pilot dropout prevention programs for ages 16-18. 
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New York State awards grants for attendance improvement and dropout reduction on the 

basis of need for improvement The school districts that rank in the lowest 10 
percent based on attendance rates arc grant recipients. New York also 
requires the schools ^osc group achievement test scores rank in the lowest 10 
percent to develop and submit a comprehensive school improvement plan. 

Pennsylvania Awarded grants during 1985-86 to twenty-five districts for dropout prevention, 
funded through the Federal Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act 

Alternatives to Traditional Student Discipline Programs 

Colorado Program features a classroom designed to be an alternative to suspension for 

disruptive middle school students. The interagency approach serves the 
student and family. 

Delaware State-funded programs include cooling^ff crisis rooms set aside for disruptive 

students in junior and senior high, with teachers and counselors provided. 

Florida The Florida Dropout Preveiiaon Act allows for in-school suspension, 

alternatives to expulsion, counseling centers, and crisis intervention centers. 

Minnesota Piloting neutral third-party mediation between schools aiid truants and their 

families. 



New Jersey 
North Carolina 

Screening 
Coloradc 



Pennsylvania 



Six sites are providing alternative programs for chronically disntptive youth. 

Staic produced ''In-School Suspension Program Guide: A Resource Manual for 
Districts.'* State dropout funds are available for hiring personnel for these 
programs. 



Four-year-Oids who will enter kindergarten the next year are screened to 
iiaplement early identification of children and families who may need extra 
support Home visits are made by a fcuniljy'child mentor who assists in 
preparing the child for a successful kindergarten experience and serves as an 
advocate for the child when he or she enters the system. 

Testing for Essential Learning and Literacy Skills'* (TELLS) aims to provide an 
early warning system for potential dropouts. Math and reading tests are given 
at grades three, fi\\:, and eight Students with skill deficiencies are provided 
with state-funded remedial help. 



Prescliool Programs 



Arkansas 



"Home Instruction Program for Preschool Youngst^ers" is a pilot program to 
prepare educationally disadvantaged preschool children to enter school. 
Parents and a paraprofessional use worksheets and items found in the home, 
combined with role-playing, to teach 4- and 5-year-olds the skills they wiU need 
in grade school The program, developed by the Research Institute for 
Innovation in Education at Hebrew University in Jeruselum, is being replicated 
in eight Arkansas communities. 
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Odlfomla, 
Massachusetts, 
and Texas 



minois: 



South Carolina 



These sutes finance preschool education programs for at-risk youngsters 
(usually 4-year*olds) and have a variety of programming that could come under 
the rubric of dropout prevention throughout the elementary and secondary 
years. 

The 1985 Illinois legislature provided gixmts to districts to identify 3-5-year-old 
children at risk of academic failure, and to provide appropriate pre-kindergarten 
educational programs to increase the likelihood of success in school. The 
State Board of Education is required to report to the legislature, identifying 
which programs have been most successful. 

South Carolina has a comprehensive strategy to address educationally 
disadvantaged students, beginning with a preschool program for at-risk 4-year- 
olds and continuing through remediation for students who test poorly on the 
state's basic skills test battery. 



Interagency Cooperation 



Connecticut 



Texas 



Arkansas, 
Illinois, 
Michigan, and 
Wisconsin 



Representatives from local business, education, employment and training, 
organized labor, and public service organizations, have formed Area Action 
Teams in six areas of the state to plan, coordinate, fund, and evaluate the jobs 
for Connecticut Youth Program. 

The Communities in School Program is operated cooperatively by the Tcocas 
Employment Commission, the local school district, and social service agencies 
providing comprehensive programs for at youth at-risk within the school setting. 

These states have all received grants from the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation 
lo develop statewide policy and programs to meet the education and 
employment needs of dropout-prone youth. The policy development process 
will involve education, training, legislative, and business comjnunities within 
each state. 



Oregon The Oregon Youth Coordinating Council, was established in 1983 to review the 

needs of at-risk youth, including dropouts, and to recormnend policies leading 
to their employability. It has conducted a needs assessment, examined 
exemplary programs, and funded four demonstration programs. The 
Partnership for Youth Employment has developed more succe^^ful youth 
services through cooperation of diverse youth serving agencies. 

Compiling Information on Existing Programs 



Missouri 



New Hampshire 



New Jersey 



The Department of Elementary and Secondary Education published a study of 
the dropout situation in the state. Included are descriptions of programs 
throughout the state. 

The Sute Board of Education has examined schools with high retention rates in 
an eflfort to find preventive programs that work. 

The Department of Education has an interdlvisional task force on dropout 
prevention that is trying to identify successful dropout prevention programs. 
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Public Awareness Programs 



Georgia 



The Dalton*Whiifleld Chamber of Commerce dedded during the 1984-85 school 
year to educate the community as to the impaa of the almost 50 percent 
dropout rate. 147 local bu;iincssmen agreed to promote education among 
their employees, encourage job applicants to complete high school, hire only 
persons enrolled in school, and provide special recognition for graduates and 
GED completers. After two years, school attendance increased, the dropout 
rate was reduced by 8 percent, and adult education enrollments increased by 
33.5 percent 



Kentucky 



The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is using Kentucky's interest in 
sports to promote suying in school Football and basketball coaches from 
major state universities have made public service announcements. 
Additionally, Kentucky Educational Television aired a documentary on proven 
models of dropout prevention and held a live phone*in teleconference. 



West Virginia A blue ribbon commission, the West Virginia Dropout Study Commission, was 
formed and reported to the sute legislature in June 1986, calling for a 90 
percent retention rate by 19S)0. 



Technical Assistance 



Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin each 
have produced comprehensive manuals to assist distri^ns with dropout prevention. Most manuals 
include recommended practices and profiles of existing dropout prevention programs in the state. 
Connecticut also has compiled a survey of program profiles. 

Florida The Florida legislature established the Center for Dropout Prevention at the 

University of Florida, Coral Gables, in 1985. In- addition to collecting statistics 
on the dropout problem, the center serves as a clearinghouse for information 
and model programs. 

South Carolina The National Dropout Prevention Fund has established a National Dropout 
Prevention Center at Clemson Universit>'. The center is a multi-disciplinary 
effort that will compile information on dropout research and successful 
retention efforts. 
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